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WE have received a “ Pub. Doc.” entitled “ Report of 
Senate Committee Appointed by Senate Resolution No. 
100, to Investigate Tontine Insurance, to Insurance Depart- 
ment of Ohio.”” Whatever of brevity may attach to the 
title, it cannot be said that the pamphlet is similarly 
afflicted, for it contains 232 pages of closely printed 
matter, comprising the testimony taken and correspond. 
ence indulged in by the committee, together with a pre- 
sentation of the majority and minority views of the 
members of the committee. It belongs to a class of 
literature that is too exciting for a busy man to read in 
hot weather, and we have placed it on file where it will be 
available to take with us on our vacation next summer or 
the following one. Inasmuch as an investigation made 
under the conditions this one was cannot be expected to 
have any weight for or against the matter or thing in- 
vestigated, little importance attaches to this report. We, 
nevertheless, give in other columns an extract from the 
report signed by a majority of the members. 





THE proposed agreement for uniform commissions to 
agents and brokers is taking on some phases that are cal- 
culated to work more extended reforms than were at first 
intended, or to defeat the measure entirely. It has been 
the purpose of the committee having the matter in charge 
to secure the signatures of the more prominent companies 
before presenting it to the others ; some of the largest have 
declined to sign it at all, while others have done so upon 
the express condition that certain named local companies 
shall also commit themselves to the compact. With 
these companies once bound in common with their com- 
Petitors, it is then contemplated to reorganize the Tariff 
Association, apply a corrective to the business practices 
Prevailing uptown and in Brooklyn, and prosecute other 
measures of reform in practices with a vigorous hand. 
The committee would have little difficulty in obtaining 
the signatures of 120 companies as required, but unless 
they get the names of certain specified companies, the 
agreement will not be binding upon at least a portion of 
those whose signatures have been obtained conditionally. 
ltis to be hoped that the committee will be able bear up 
Under all the complications that are being thrown around 
0 simple a proposition as the establishment of uniform 


tired look already, and there is danger that they may fall 
victims to the labor required to reconcile the irreconcil- 
able. But they keep up their courage well, and express a 
degree of confidence in their ultimate success that many 
do not share. As one of them expressed it, “We hope 
for success, but have not much confidence in being suc- 
cessful.” If there are any more conditions that any com- 
pany wishes imposed upon the committee or upon com- 
panies signing the agreement, they should be put in writ- 
ing and forwarded at once. Companies that are so hard 
to please, and are not content to-work under conditions 
that are satisfactory to the majority of companies, ought 
to get up little compacts of their own and put in all the 
stipulations and reservations, mental or otherwise, that 
they want. 





THE editor of The Standard of Boston is inclined to 
crow over us because the companies doing business in 
New Hampshire promptly withdrew from that State when 
the valued policy law was passed, in accordance with their 
agreement, and in spite of our prediction to the contrary. 
We rejoice exceedingly that our prediction was not ful- 
filled, and that the companies have at last asserted them- 
selves in such prompt and vigorous manner. In doing so 
they have done much to restore confidence in their good 
faith. We only hope that all the other conditions of the 
agreement they entered into will be observed with equal 
fidelity, especially that contained in the second clause, 
which binds them not to resume business in that State 
while the obnoxious law that compelled their withdrawal re- 
mains in force. But there are hundreds of companies that 
were not parties to this agreement, and some of these may 
think it a good time to enter that State and pick up the 
business laid down by the withdrawing companies. Should 
any of them be willing to swallow the nauseating pill 
administered by the legislature, there would be a strong 
temptation to some of the withdrawing companies to re- 
sume their business in New Hampshire, but the prompt 
manner in which they responded to the first condition of 
the compact, inspires confidence in the belief that they 
will be faithful to the end. We sincerely trust such will 
be the result. 





CONSIDERABLE excitement has been caused in business 
circles in Milwaukee by a recent visit to that city of Com- 
missioner Spooner and Attorney General Chynowith, with 
the avowed intention of proceeding against individuals 
and firms who have been indulging in the luxury of under- 
ground insurance. Proceedings were commenced some- 
time since against certain adjusters who were found settling 
losses for unauthorized companies, and it was thought the 
authorities would be content with prosecuting the compa- 
nies they represent ; but the Attorney General has decided 
that those who derive benefit from underground insurance 
violate the law equally with the companies that issue such 





commissions, but some of the members have a worn and 


policies. Several Milwaukee merchants were last week 
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compelled to appear before a court commissioner and to 
produce their books, by which means evidence was secured 
criminating the insured as well as the insurers. Such vig- 
orous protests have been made against these proceedings 
that it is intimated that the authorities will probably 
ignore the individual infractions of the statutes and con- 
centrate their energies upon the prosecution of the com- 
panies. The examinations made confirmed previous 
suspicions, that business men bought underground insur- 
ance because it was cheaper than the authorized companies 
would furnish it—in other words, cut rates was the 
inducement held out to them to buy. The underground 
companies could afford to cut rates, inasmuch as they 
escape State and local taxation, amounting to four or five 
per cent, and were not subject to various expenses that 
the authorized companies have to incur. Recent large 
fires in that State disclosed the operations of the unauthor.- 
ized companies, and the official raid on them is rumored 
to have been inspired by the companies that are duly 
authorized and pay their share of taxes. The proceedings 
that have been instituted will be watched with interest. 





THERE is a great diversity of opinion among under- 
writers as to the manner in which agents should be com- 
pensated for their services. Elsewhere we present the 
views of several as expressed to a representative of THE 
SPECTATOR. It has always appeared to us that a flat 
commission put the poor, incompetent agent on the same 
level as the careful, painstaking, intelligent agent, and 
virtually offered a premium for ignorance and recklessness. 
The agent who is, by means of contingent compensation, 
given a pecuniary interest in the business he does, has an in- 
centive to discriminate as to the quality of business he 
accepts, that is lacking under the flat commission system. 
But the agent who is ambitious to make his business prof- 
itable to his companies and to himself, should be encour- 
aged in his efforts by an increase of authority as well as 
by a prospective increase in compensation. Under the 
contingent system his prospective profits are liable to be 
wiped out at any moment by a single fire, and the argu- 
ment is made that, such being the case, he should be 
allowed to increase his lines, taking large amounts on 
good risks that do not burn to make good the losses on 
those that do burn. An agent who has his companies’ 
interests at heart, and devotes his time to making careful 
selections and inducing propertyowners to improve their 
risks feels that when he has got his business in acceptable 
shape he ought to have the benefit of it, by being per- 
mitted to write policies for larger amounts than those he 
is now restricted to. Extended lines bring increased 
premiums, and, consequently, increased compensation to 
the agent. The fact of his having a larger interest in the 
risk will induce him to give it more careful supervision. 
On the contrary, the loss of a large line would hurt him 
pecuniarily correspondingly ; but as the entire business is 








a 
——— 


so largely a matter of chance, the agent would prefer the 
larger risks that he had taken the pains to improve. The 
experience of the companies, however, is the best guide to 
follow after all, and each should determine for itself how 
much of its assets it can afford to expose to the hazards of 
a single risk, and in doing so, the services, character and 
business methods of each agent will, undoubtedly, have 
due consideration. 





As will be seen from an interview which we print in our 
news columns this week, President Driggs of the Williams. 
burgh City Insurance Company has not signed the agree. 
ment for the establishment of uniform commissions to be 
paid agents and brokers. He expresses little confidence 
in the good faith of his fellow underwriters, and thinks 
they will never keep any agreement that prevents them 
from doing as they please unless a penalty is attached to 
it. While he is thus expressing his lack of confidence in 
his brother underwriters, they are privately accusing him 
of most of the crimes embraced in the underwriters’ 
calendar. So it goes; no individual can be found who 
was ever guilty of practices disapproved of by the under. 
writers’ code of business ethics, but “those other fellows,” 
and “ that man ’round the corner,” are continually smash. 
ing the code into smithereens. Mr. Driggs is doubtful if 
the agreement will be signed by the requisite number of 
companies, and does not believe it will be lived up to if it 
is signed. His lack of faith in human nature constitutes 
one of the saddest features of these most degenerated 
days. At least it would if there were not so many others 
similarly afflicted. Mr. Driggs, however, ought to have 
signed the compact; not that he needs a cast-iron agree- 
ment to induce him to adhere to business-like and con- 
servative practices, but his signature might have helped to 
tie up some of “those other fellows” who slosh about in 
the underwriting field like fiery, untamed gorillas. This 
is the reason given by some for attaching their signature 
to the document; being immaculate themselves, their only 
object in encouraging organized effort in any way is to 
bind fast the sinners and law breakers. But these same 
immaculate individuals do not approve of Mr. Driggs’ 
suggestion regarding a penalty, protesting that it is um 
necessaty to impose a pecuniary forfeit upon gentlemen; 
but if the penalty will add to the strength of the chain 
that binds the fellows who cannot be trusted, gentlemen _ 
ought to be as willing to agree to it as they are to sign @ 
compact with the same end in view. There are many 
underwriters who cannot see all the benefits to be derived 
from uniform commissions, but are willing to try the ex- 
periment. We have heard more than one who signed the 
agreement say that he did not expect to see it enforced 
for any length of time. There are so many companies 
among the non-signers that the signers do not expect to 
be able to compete with them while bound by the com 
pact, and this will lead to ignoring that document entirely 
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If the agreement could be universally adopted, much good 
would unquestionably result. We regard the subject, 
however, as one regarding which every company should 
act for itself in the light of its own experience. 











VALUED POLICY LAWS. 


N our issue of last week we noted the fact that the 
| New Hampshire legislature had passed and the Gov- 
ernor had approved the valued policy bill, that has been so 
long pending and which has excited so much discussion of 
late. It was under consideration for many weeks, during 
which time representatives of insurance companies labored 
assiduously to enlighten the legislators as to the effect 
such alaw would have upon the commercial interests of 
the State; but the hostility to insurance interests was so 
manifest that it soon became apparent that the bill would 
pass. The companies doing business in that State then 
signed an agreement whereby they bound themselves to 
cease writing insurance in New Hampshire immediately 

‘ upon the bill becoming a law. Promptly, therefore, upon 
the announcement being made that the bill had been 
signed by the Governor, the companies began notifying 
their agents to write no more policies, to close up their 
business and submit their final reports. Some went so far 
as to direct the cancellation of all existing policies. This 
prompt and summary action produced considerable con- 
sternation among business men, and The Mirror and 
American, published at Manchester, thus states the 
situation : 


The new insurance bill is making a great deal of talk. The fifty-two 
foreign insurance companies gave notice in July that if the bill passed 
they would stop doing business in the State or for the State. The bill 
has passed and these companies are keeping their word. It is impossi- 
ble for a man in Manchester to get a foreign insurance policy to-day, and 
we presume it is the same throughout the State. There are 70,000 foreign 
policies in the State, about three-fourths of them renewed annually, mak- 
ing 168 renewed daily, on an average. Where will the 168 policies be re- 
newed to-day? Where will the rooo be renewed this week? It is a very 
serious question, A great deal of the property covered by these policies 
is mortgaged, and the mortgagees will call for the money if the insurance 
policies are withdrawn. The New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
is really the only one that will take a policy, and they will take only alim- 
ited amount in any city or town, or on any piece of property. The com- 
panies that have withdrawn have $112,000,000 in assets. The business 
men of New Hampshire within thirty days will be amazed that such a bill 
could have been enacted. 


It will be curious to note how a business community can 
get along without insurance. Added to the valued policy 
clause of the new law, another prohibits the removal of suits 
from State to United States courts, another prohibits in- 
surance companies organizing for mutual benefit and pro- 
tection, and still another, making all statements of descrip- 
tion or value in an application or policy representations 
and not warranties. The companies heretofore doing busi- 
ness in New Hampshire, the premiums they received and 
the amount of losses they paid last year are shown in the 





following table, which we extract from THE INSURANCE 


YEAR BOOK: 
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Name or Company. Premiums. Losses. g He 

ang 

SR BI ic nnvsié-sn v0 cesiaicctsvemandes $38,109 $12,471 32.7 
British America, Toronto..............+ee0+++- 1,380 2,899 | 210.1 
Citizens, Pittsburgh. ............cecceecseceees 2,055 26 1.3 
City of London Fire, London..............+++ 5,939 3,452 58.t 
Commercial Union, Lond -n.............. pseae 16,352 8,350 51.1 
Connecticut Fire, Hartford.............2.+0++- 6,657 2,131 32.0 
Continental,” New York ...........-se0eseeeees 15,786 4.351 24.5 
Dwelling House, Boston...........sseeeeeeeee SA0E f kceene sie 
Equitable F. and M., Providence..............+ 1,260 237 18.8 
Fire Asssociation, Philadelphia............++++ 10,779 14,950 13.9 
Fire Insurance Association, London. .......... 3,642 1,684 46.2 
First National Fire, Worcester ............++++ 965 57 5.9 
Fitchburg Mutual, Fitchburg..............-+-- 19,978 11,494 57-5 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia ...........----...- 8,722 4.134 47.4 
Germania Fire, New York ...............+000 4,395 1,023 23.3 
German-American, New York...............-- 9,265 849 9.2 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia ............... 1,803 1,718 95-3 
Beatie, LGR . 006 ccciccescccescsccsccesse 4,013 1,208 30.1 
Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburg..............+.+ 4,058 1,396 34-4 
Hanover Fire, New York ............sseeeeee: 9,793 5,484 55-9 
Hartford Fire, Hartford..............-eeeeee05 26,574 16,474 61.9 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford .............. 4,217 16 4 
Beomne, Naw Vere cccccsscnsccossscvccscsessss 3c,671’ 20,035 65.3 
SI: SUNT BS wiccudspaccnccscnecconiess 1,841 1,774 96 4 
Rempetial, LORE <5 oscccowicscoccvecsocesasys 13,100 9,270 70.7 
Insurance Company of North America, Phila... 23,622 13,008 55.1 
Insurance Co. of the State of Pa., Philadelphia. 1,009 1,509 14.9 
Lancashire, Manchester..........sseeeeseesss> 6,142 5,171 84.2 
BR Fy Ss dcnccdeinnndsccsccavisécies i eee es dei 
Liverpool and London and Globe, Liverpool... 27,127 25,175 92.8 
London and Lancashire, Liverpool............ 15,828 2,574 16.3 
London Assurance Corporation, London....... 2,271 839 36.9 
Merchants, Providence...........+.+++ eeeccceve 2,355 18 8 
RRS, THis dens ccdecovcccnsvscocess 5,547 4,151 74.8 
Merchants and Farmers, Worcester .... .....- 4,950 I, 27.5 
National Fire, Hartford............. Soeeseeses 4,679 1,314 28.1 
Newark Fire, Newark... ....cccscsceccseseccees 1,503 247 16.4 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester............. 66,292 30,375 45.8 
New York Bowery Fire, New York...........- go4 150 16.6 
Niagara Fire, New York........--2++-.++ee00 13,557 5,480 40.4 
Ee a ae 13,556 6,482 47.8 
North British and Mercantile, London......... 11,968 8,509 7i.1 
Orient, Hartford... .cccccccccccccccccccccccees 5,548 2,616 47.1 
Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia............... 15,188 3,14t 20.7 
Phenix, Brooklyn. ......cccccccccseccvcccecess 10,512 3.563 33-9 
Phosniz, Hartland... ccccccsccccccccccccccceces 36,621 20,626 56.3 
Phoenix, London...........eeeeceeseceeeeeeess 6,400 6,631 | 103.6 
Prescott, Boston..........++ Seeseqeessooccess 2,751 5,406 | 196.5 
Providence-Washington, Providence........... 3,211 2,417 75-3 
Queen, Liverpool. ...........ccccccccsccccccce 7:929 7,019 88.5 
Quincy Mutual, Quincy ..............e.00.--- 3.499 1,217 34.8 
Rochester German, Rochester.......... evececes 3,042 788 25.9 
Royal, Liverpool. ........seeeessececeeecewenee 30,655 10,549 34-4 
Scottish Union and National, Edinburgh ...... 547 65 Ig 
Springfield F. and M., Springfield............. 24,763 13,366 53-9 
Sun Fire, London ........ccccssccccscccsccces 6,950 1,854 26.7 
Traders and Mechanics, Lowell..... s95be0usese 2,741 14 5S 
Union, Philadelphia ...... SeUdecsseeseseees eee 1,644 87 5.3 
Washington F. and M., Boston.............++. de ae ean 
Westchester Fire, New Rochelle............... 6,573 1,264 19.2 
We oiidtscossacdvtiesaxack on ae $312,468 51.2 














While the above shows that the losses were 51.2 per 
cent of gross premium receipts, it must be borne in mind 
that the necessary expenses of management consume 
nearly as much more, so that the profits derived from New 
Hampshire business last year were not worth competing 
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ce 
for. If the propertyowners of the State are content to do | sent to write insurance in that State on any terms, J] 
without insurance, the companies will be more than satis- | was claimed in the legislature that, if the authorized mt ; 
fied to withdraw their capital from a field where the profits | panies would not do the business, there were plent es 
derived from its use are wholly inadequate to compensate | other companies that would do it; in other words ae 
for the risks taken. But the above figures show the busi- | ertyowners were to be encouraged to obtain their ia 
ness of one year only; take a series of years and the | ance by the “underground” method. The objectionable 
showing is even less favorable to the companies; the | law, however, makes no distinction between authorized and 
Home of this city, for instance, having made an absolute | unauthorized companies, and if one class finds it too 
loss of $50,000 on New Hampshire business in thirty | oppressive to do business under, it is difficult to see how 
years. It is no hardship to the companies to abandon | the other class can assume the burden of responsibility, 
such a field. This is not true, however, of the thousands | As the case now stands, propertyowners in New Hamp. 
of agents who have heretofore represented these compa- | shire are substantially without insurance indemnity for 
nies, and who are, by their withdrawal, deprived of their | losses by fire. No waiver of this statutory provision will 
legitimate business and their means of earning a liveli- | suffice to destroy its validity, but every insurance contract 
hood. The thousands of insurance agents in New Hamp- | entered into is subject to its oppressive exactions. It re. 
' shire are to-day out of employment by the stupid act of a | mains to be seen how propertyowners will get along with. 

body of ignorant legislators, who allowed themselves to be | out insurance, and how their credit will be affected in 

used to avenge the alleged wrongs of an individual who | consequence of its withdrawal. 

fancied he had a grievance against the insurance compa- 




















nies. 
It is asked why the companies are so prompt in with- 
drawing from New Hampshire, and still continue doing CORRESPONDENCE. 
business in other States where valued policy laws exist. ewe 
ce to this is that the law Presented a new prob- LONDON INSURANCE NOTES. 
em tor cpm companies to consider, and it would not The Quinquennial Bonus System as It Works in England—Reform Demanded— 
have been wise for them to have adopted summary mea- Pensions to Retired Insurance Officers: A Liberal Office—The Sound and Fury 
sures until experience had taught them how objectionable of a London Fire Engine on the Run—An Insurance Institute for the Promotion 
the 1 ‘ Th h 1 d th és tage of the Interests of Insurance and Insurance Men—An American Insurance Com- 
a aw ge ey have learned that it not only inflicts pany Recruiting English Canvassers for the United States, 
positive injury upon them in the settlement of losses, but 
increases the number of losses by offering a direct premium [Face Ov Own Conznsronpent.} 


for incendiarism. Having learned thus much, they have The leading English papers have given up a portion of their space 


i . ly to the discussion of a question of importance connected with life 
rotested against the passa f recently q p 
: . P ey the valued policy law insurance ; namely, the bonus system. Mitchell Henry, who has made 


wherever it has been proposed ; but, finding that it is | the subject his own, writes a letter calling attention of insurance boards 
being adopted in States where less prejudice and more in- | to the subject, and urging them in their own interests, no less than from 
telligence was looked for, they are compelled, as a measure | 2 sense of justice, to make concessions. The English system, unlike the 


of self-defense, to refuse to do busines h American, is practically uniform. Ordinary life insurance is of two 
: s where such a law classes: for a sum at death and for a sum at death with bonus additions, 


is made operative a the face of the disastrous experience | The insurer who selects the second class pays a correspondingly higher 
that has attended its adoption in other States. To have | rate of premium for his insurance. Taking the average of first-class 
assumed an aggressive attitude towards the law before | Offices over the past twenty-five years, we find the return to insurers under 


knowing how it would work in actual practi the bonus system about fifty-two and one-half per cent of the whole 
s practice, would have amount paid in ; in other words, out of every $100 or equivalent in Eng- 


excited additional prejudice against them; but after hav- | jish money spent by the insurer in life insurance premiums in the bonus 
ing suffered from it for several years, their protest against | class, he is awarded a bonus of $52.50. The bonus is added to the sum in- 
it was ignored in New Hampshire; on the contrary, sured unless the insurer prefers to receive the cash value or effect a pro- 


. . . i i i ed 
other objectionable and oppressive Seuteres w P _ | portionate reduction of the yearly premium. The cash value averag 
J PP leer by twenty leading companies amounts to little over one-half the amount 


porated with it, and they had no alternative to escape | declared and added to the sum insured. English companies, with scarcely 
loss other than to cease doing business under it. In | an exception, award these bonuses quinquennially ; and the right to 
so doing, the burden of annoyance and possible dis. | participate is saddled with some peculiarly antiquated requirements. If 


aster is shifted from the shoulders of the companies the insurer dies before the expiration of the full term of five years, for ex- 
ample, there is no participation in bonus. If he assigns the policy or 


to those of the propertyowners, who will have to as- | currenders it any time before the expiration of the quinquennial period, 
sume their own risks until such time as the law is not a penny of bonus is added. To secure participation every five years, 
repealed. As the legislature holds its sessions biennially, | the insurer must live and keep his policy alive until the last hour. New 
the fire insurance business in New Hampshire can be lives are allowed to participate if they propose before the end of the 


° fourth year. This is a bait to catch business, and a distinct injustice t0 
regarded as suspended till the summer of 1887, the legisla- existing policyholders. Thus, the extra premium paid to life companies 


ture meeting again in June of that year. for bonus is withheld by companies in all cases where the risk ceases 

In addition to the withdrawal of the companies named, before the end of the quinquennial period, and the money is lost by the 

it is understood that many others, not authorized to do | imsuter forever and pocketed by the company. Mr. Henry, a a 
P : : Ane i ing li is glaring i 
business in New Hampshire, have signified their approval a tla ee eee ae ae 

of the agreement entered into by them, and will not con- ‘I have made inquiry from some of the chief life insurance offices 
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this subject, and am told that no change can be made, because the profits 
to the office out of which the bonus is declared cannot be assured as 
earned until the full period has expired and all contingencies have been 
provided for, Surely this excuse is quite untenable, because all that the 
office need do in the case of a death during the run of the bonus years is 
to wait until the full period has expired, and then to calculate the bonus 
due on the expired policy, be it one, two, three or more years, and then 
pay it over to the representatives of the deceased policyholder. If there 
are no profits at the end of the five years, no bonus will be paid, but if 
there is a surplus to divide, what can be more unjust than to deprive an 
old policy of its proper share of profits, for which the extra premium has 
been paid for some years ? 

“Tt is quite possible that some offices do act on this equitable principle, 
and if that is so their names ought to be known. 

“My belief, however, is that this subject has been discussed at the 
boards of insurance offices, but, with the inertia characterizing old institu- 
tions, it has got no further than discussion.” 

Iam informed that the subject is to be brought up for discussion at the 
next meeting of actuaries. The American companies doing business in 
England might find it to their advantage to seize this opportunity to make 
known the principles governing the division of profits where the system 
adopted is superior to the English. I believe some American companies 
have adopted the quinquennial system, but many make an annual division 
of profits, and in other ways are much more liberal than offices of equally 
good standing here, 

The subject of pensions to retired officials of life and fire offices was 
touched upon in a former letter. I mentioned a case that had come under 
my personal notice in which the officer was allowed full salary and an assist- 
ant until completely broken down, and then handsomely pensioned. I 
have since heard of an instance where the pensioned officer died within 
six months after pensioning and the company decided to pay the widow 
monthly allowances equal to three per cent on the pension, capitalized. 
It is sound liberality, in business principles like this, that attaches Eng- 
lish insurance men to the chiefs they serve, and makes it so easy to them 
to become the faithful, honorable and honest men they usually are, 

The firemen of the metropolis are obliged to yell like fiends as they 
plunge over the narrow roads of the city to fires, having no other means 
of warning pedestrians of their coming. Instead of a bell, such as is 
used in America, all hands up with their palms to their mouths and give 
vent to a series of simultaneous shrieks, shouts, screams and whoopings, 
calculated to turn the hair of a robust young man gray with horror in a 
single moment. As the tornado of sound comes madly up the crowded 
streets, it is funny to see the big policemen pop out from corners and 
crossings, holding out white-gloved hands right and left to stop the traffic 
and warn wayfarers to keep to the pavements, All windows are black 
with heads ; all traffic is stopped. The "busses, cabs and wagons pull up. 
The roar of traffic for a moment ceases as the lumbering fire wagon, sway- 
ing from side to side, dashes past, the men holding on like grim death 
with one hand in a whirlwind of dust, yells, horses, sound and fury. 
What with lung power alarms, and manual engines requiring a score or 
so stalwart men to do the work of one little puffer, the noble fire brigade 
of London is badly handicapped. It must take the strength out of a man 
before he begins work to be obliged to pump all the breath out of his 
body in shouting. 

The projected insurance institute for London has been the cause of con- 
siderable talk. The promoter of the society at first deemed it prudent to 
shroud his personality under a nom de plume, thus giving occasion for at- 
tack on the ground of conceaiment of identity. There are not many men 
in London, however, who would care to figure as sponsor for an enter- 
prise the outcome of which might be a failure. There are several insur- 
ance Organizations in London, prominent among them the Musical 
Society, any one which, it was pointed out, could have piloted the affair 
in its preliminary meanderings to success. On one point we are all 
agreed ; namely, that the insurance world of London is badly in need of a 
contral organization where members can meet on a footing of club equal- 
ity, discuss matters of interest to the profession, entertain country guests, 
and Promote the welfare of insurance in general and insurance men in 
—— A weak organization would be worse than useless ; it would 

4 Source of mischief and evil; but a strong institute could not fail to 
emote the true interests of its members, as well as the cause at large. 
— that advertisements are being inserted here for English life 

ce canvassers to proceed to the United States in the service of an 





old established American life office. It reads oddly to a man acquainted 
with both countries. There are first-class canvassers here, of course, 
some of them superior to the ordinary run ; but taking the average, the life 
insurance canvassers of Great Britain are not to be compared to the same 
class in the United States, They are not so snappy, not so original, not _ 
so versatile ; and as for education, well, the least said about education 
the better. There is one point in which the English canvasser may be an 
improvement on the American. He works for dog’s wages and leads the 
life of adog. The American canvasser couldn’t begin to board himself 
on the money an English canvasser will board, lodge and bring up a large 
family on. The English canvasser, as a rule—there are conspicuous excep- 
tions—is a man unable to procure employment in any other line; a man 
utterly out of elbows, in dire distress, and to whom a few insurable shil- 
lings are a boon greater than double the number of dollars toalive, smart 
Yankee or Westerner. The ‘‘old established American life insurance 
office” is probably going to attempt breaking the back of high commis- 
sions in the United States. Well, there are men enough, and to spare, - 
out of employment here to canvass for every life company in American. 

Lonpon, EnG., August 30. D. E. W. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


LICENSED UNDER THE SURPLUS LAW. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

The following is the list of all persons and firms applying for insurance 
under chapter 346, laws of 1884, as amended by chapter 113, laws of 1885, 
and for whom affidavits have been filed in this department by the duly 
licensed agents under such act, since August 6, 1885, including date 
below: 

J. D. Burt & Co., Southport, Chemung county. Lantz Bros, & Co.; 
Gies & Co.; E. & B. Holmes; William Hamlin, and the Bennett Ele- 
vator, all of Buffalo. Geo. Harding, Kaaterskill, Greene county. Chas. 
W. Clement, trustee, Arietta, Hamilton county. Remsen & Wainwright, 
Rockaway Beach, L. I. John Barnett Sons, Long Island City. Lucy 
Vanderveer, Coney Island. Chas. T. Bainbridge & Sons, and Kings Co. 
Milling Co., both of Brooklyn. The Gere Iron and Mining Company, of 
Port Leyden, Lewis county. C. W. Morse & Co., Bath, Steuben county. 
Samuel Shetlan, of Yonkers. Joseph Stern & Co., of Sing Sing. And 
the following, all of New York city: Ernistein, Hirsch & Co.; Charles S. 
Fischer; A. B. Taylor; J. B. Colt & Co.; Robert Foulds ; C. L. Web- 
ster & Co.; Herter Bros.; F. Block ; The Judge Publishing Co.; Eardly 
& Winterbottom; Wm. O. Openhyne & Sons; Lee, Tweedy & Co.; 
Hawk & Wetherbee ; Charles Weisker; John H. Meyer; F. Mohr & Co.; 
Minnie H. Green; P. F. Collier; L. E. Newman & Co.; Julius Cheyney; 
Chas. E. Waters; E. Broadway Rouss; Rausch & Mohr; Martin B. 
Brown; Brown, Wood & Kingman; Geo. H. Gilbert Mfg. Co.; De Lee- 
neo, Oppenheimer & Myers; D. G. F. Class; Acme Stationery and 
Paper Co.; Sweetser, Pembroke & Co.; Henry Maillard; Stringfield, 
Einstein & Co.; Robert Garr; New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road Company; Courtland Palmer ef a/; Isidore Cohnfeld; J. & C. 
Johnston ; Louis Koch; F. Schaettler; J. B. Stillwell & Co.; Charles E. 
Vernon ; Billings & Co.; Dunham, Buckley & Co.; Wm. H. Lyon & Co. 

INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Sept. 2. JoHN A. McCALL, Jr., 

Superintendent. 





A HEBREW MYTH. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Will you kindly inform me, through the columns of your valuable 
weekly, what the Jewish Assessment Organization is, with headquarters 
at Yonkers, N. Y.? Iam told by Jews here that it has stood over roo 
years, and that the assessments are not high. That the membership is 
large and they have a large amount accumulated as a reserve. If such 
a thing is a fact, I am anxious to knowit. As they do not report to 
the Superintendent of Insurance, I ask you as a news dispensator to 
kindlv inform me if the statements are true, There are a great many 
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more occupying a similar position as mine that would be glad to know 
these same facts. J. H. D. 

ExmirA, N. Y., September 1. 

[We know of the existence of no such organization that our corre- 
spondent speaks of. He has probably received some distorted informa- 
tion about the Benai Be1ith Independent Order, a Jewish association 
having an insurance branch. The organization has a home at Yonkers, 
quite a fine building we understand, which is not connected, however, 
in any way with the insurance branch, the headquarters of which are on 
Third avenue, New York city. It was organized and began business 
April 27, 1878, and is therefore a little over seven years old, and not 
over 100 as reported—merely an error of a few years. The association 
is conducted on the assessment plan, and reports no reserve fund in its 
statement to the insurance department.—Epb. THE SPECTATOR. | 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





About Contingent Commissions and Other Matters. 


Durinc the week a representative of THE SPECTATOR had some conver- 
sation with certain fire underwriters, principally about the proposed com- 
missions compact and the plan to make it a general practice to pay agents 
semi-flat and contingent commissions on net profits. The attempt was 
made to get the views of representative gentlemen identified with the dif- 
ferent phases of underwriting in New York. The opinions are thus 
given of the foreign manager, of the New York company, of board and 
non-board tendencies, and the representative metropolitan agent. The 
interviews reported will be found to be interesting and are worthy of 
careful reading : 


SomE DISCOURAGING OPINIONS FROM Mr. Driccs. 


Edmund Driggs, the veteran president of the Williamsburgh City Fire 
Insurance Company, was found in his private office in the front of the 
building on Thursday afternoon, having that morning returned from a six 
weeks’ visit to Lake George. Mr. Driggs appeared to be considerably 
improved in health; there was some of the old-time glow in his cheeks 
as he spoke, and his eyes snapped significantly when he referred to 
bad faith in fire underwriting and the practice of company managers to 
attempt to legislate without providing a requisite penalty for violation of 
rules. Mr. Driggs said : 

‘I do not believe that any good result will come from the effort to 
substitute a partial contingent commission. in lieu of flat commissions. 
We have not signed the commissions compact because, like all other 
agreements signed by underwriters, there is no penalty for violation and 
there are too many loop-holes for the companies and agents to be tricky. 
I have not confidence enough in humanity to believe that any agreement 
like that prepared by the committee of fifteen at the late insurance conven- 
tion can work without a penalty. Sam Slick was a queer but keen 
Yankee, and he said that there was a great deal of ‘human natur’’ in 
man. Where there is no penalty to an agreement it is not going to stand, 
Suppose the New York legislature should pass a solemn edict that a man 
should not steal his neighbor’s horse, and stop there. What would such 
a law amount to? Say that we all agree to a ten per cent flat commission, 
giving the agent twelve and one-half per cent on his net profits. That 
idea is good on the face, and I say amen to it, and wonld sign it with 
both hands, if it could be carried out. But if they cheat on rates and 
cheat on flat commissions, why would they not cheat on contingent 
commissions? Talking about the weakness of human nature, not many 
weeks ago a merchant of reputation came into this office and was 
referred to me. He said that he had $100,000 worth of insurance 
to place in ten $10,000 policies. He had already placed $90,000, 
and had the policies with him, and wanted the Williamsburgh City to 
issue the last $10,000, I looked up the risk, saw that it was a good one, 
and told him we would take it. He asked at what price, and I replied at 
the tariff rate, eighty-five cents. He wanted it at eighty cents, and he said 
the other companies, all reputable organizations, had written it at eighty 
c:nts, and he must have that rate from us. I remarked that I was not 
aware that the rate had been reduced by any improvement in the risk, but 
I would write it at that price under the circumstances, I afterwards sent 


a messenger around to several of the Offices for an explanation, and re. 
ceived word back that they had written the policies at eighty-five cent. 
It is needless to say that I charged the merchant eighty-five cents a 
when the bill was sent to him he paid it without a word. ; 
“T think it would be an improvement over the present practice to have 
a contingent commission, but I do not think the idea can be Carried out 
The competition for -usiness among 15,000 or 20,000 men is very ante 
and there is a strong temptation for agents to conspire with their om: 
panies to evade the spirit and letter of the agreement. Suppose I have an 
agent at Albany whom I agree to pay ten per cent flat and twelve and 
one-half conditional, and this agent goes to work and a few months 
after the start reports a loss of $10,000. Realizing that his contingent 
chances are gone, is it not natural for his business to go to other com- 
panies for the rest of the year? Then as regards the matter of ex- 
pense, there are too many ways for companies and agents to be tricky, 
“T think free trade is the best plan in insurance after all. No company 
or individual can pass for any great length of time for much more than he 
is worth. It is with insurance as with other branches of business, that the 
man who can furnish the best article for the price controls the market, It 
would be very pretty if we could all agree on a plan that would be faithfully 
carried out, but the forfeiture for violation will invariably determine the 
good faith of the compact. You ask if contingent commissions will 
tend to make local agents better underwriters? I believe that the 
success of a company depends, of course, largely upon the attention paid 
to the moral hazard, and it is also true that agents succeed and fail of 
success upon this principle. Any agent having an eye to business should 
understand this without having it forced on him. The business is drift. 
ing to ruin, and it is acknowledged’ that something ought to be done, and 
you might ask, with Bill Tweed, ‘ Well, what are you going to do about 
it?’ The reply might be that the proper time has not arrived yet. Ex. 
penses have increased and fires are increasing from year to year. There 
were 104 companies wiped out utterly by the Chicago and Boston fires, and 
about as many more crippled. It is worthy of notice that the companies 
—the best companies—now in the field are not making money ; they are 
consuming their earnings from year to year, correspondingly weakening 
themselves, and their condition to meet great conflagrations involves 
doubt and anxiety. I believe in going ahead independently until a gen- 
eral awakening shall come in insurance. The underwriters have not been 
burned enough. It is true that one-third of the insurance capital hereabouts 
has been wiped out in the last’six years, but it has only been hot enough 
thus far to raise blisters. But if fires go on as in the last five years, un- 
derwriters will have to take some decided steps. Insurance officers have 
got to make up their minds to say, ‘I will not take a risk that Ido not 
think there isa fair chance for me to win on.’ Insurance is a neces- 
sity. You cannot borrow $10,000 on a $20,000 building to-day without 
having an insurance policy on the property. Propertyowners have got to 
learn that they must pay for their insurance. If the present managers 
throw away their opportunities, others will come in and take their places. 
Some years ago I made a speech taking as my text: ‘Less fires, more 
premiums, or no insurance,’ and this is still my motto. Finally, I wish 
to say this, that while I do not want to be unkind or uncharitable, and I 
do not want to express an opinion that my colleagues in business are 
worse than myself, I do assert, nevertheless, that experience has taught 
me that agreements in underwriting do not amount to much.” 


CoMMENTS, Pro AND Con, ABouT CONTINGENT, COMMISSIONS. 


A prominent underwriter gave his views as follows on contingent and 
flat commissions : 

““We are in favor of the commissions compact, and will do 
all in our power as a company to carry it out. Still, there is 
some doubt that all the companies will sympathize with the move 
ment. The contingent commission plan is not going to amount to any- 
thing in the future, any more than it has in the past, if there is danger 
of the companies adopting it being outbidden by other companies offering 
a large flat commission. If the companies will uniformly pay no more 
than fifteen per cent commission, I entertain that the contingent commis- 
sion idéa will be generally introduced, and the effect will be good. But 
a flat commission of ten per cent and a contingent commission of twelve 
and a half per cent, is not nearly so profitable to the agent as a flat twem 
ty-five per cent commission. This is the kernel of the nut: if commis- 
sions can be reduced, it will be possible to operate the contingent com 





missions idea, which would tend to the acceptance of none but fair risks 
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and would make agents more acquainted with fire matters. Agents, feel- 
‘ag themselves to be partners in the business, would try to attain more 
seotielge about fire underwriting ; they would read insurance journals 


more carefully, and otherwise post themselves on the details of the busi- 


jess. 
: “There are some weak points in the plan of paying contingent commis- 


sions, but on the whole the idea is good. I do not think that the criti- 
cisms of the plan by Secretary Cunningham of the Glens Falls Insurance 
Company, recently published, are fair, because his arguments are mostly 
assumptions, based from highly imaginable grounds. For instance, here 
is a sample of the arguments that he has used : 

“ Another objection is that which comes from the mentioned violation 
of average. The plan (that of the convention) deals with individual 
agencies for individual years. Take the case of an agency which remits 
net the first year $1000, and has no loss ; same remittance the second year 
with $5000 loss, and the third year same as the first. The three years 
show an agency loss of $2000, and yet the company has paid a commis- 


sion on a profit of $2000. , 
“Again, take an extreme example but in point. A given company has 


100 agencies on the contingent plan, and each agency remits net during 
agiven year $1000. Eighty of the agents have no loss during the year, 
but twenty of them lose $4000 each. Twenty lose their contingent, but 
eighty save it. The company pays the contingent on $80,000 profit (?) 
while it has actually made no profit at all! This is the more serious in 
the probability that the records of any agency company will show that 4 
very large proportion of a year’s aggregate loss is chargeable to a small 
proportion of the company’s annual premium receipts.” 

“The illustrations of loss that are herein made are illusionary and not in 
conformity with the actual experience of companies. Taking 100 agencies 
anywhere, it is far from likely that one-fifth of the number will sustain a 
loss for the year, quadrupling their receipts. Pre-eminently, the success of 
the plan must be guided by aggregate results ; and while there might be 
individual cases of disaffection because of apparent unjust working 
in particular instances, if the aggregate experience is favorable to agents, 
each agent can rest satisfied that he stands a fair chance with the rest. 
I, too, can call attention to a weak spot in the system, which can be best 
explained by giving these figures, representing the experience of agents 
A and B for five years : 














Acent A, Acent B. 
YEAR, 

Premium. Loss. Premium, Loss. 
ee $1,000 $10,000 $1,000 $500 
EEE ivndeecccccsenssss 1,000 eves 1,000 500 
SE iasdcesccdcesessenes 1,000 once 1,000 500 
SE dbndssencenseued 1,000 anes 1,000 500 
instnsceswssecvsiies 1,000 aeons 1,000 500 

















“Now here is a citation of actual experience. The books of our com- 
pany will show such cases over and over again, and hence it is fair to use 
this data to ascertain how the plan will work in some individual agencies. 
Here are two agents, each receiving the same premiums, one of them 
experiencing an average annval loss of fifty per cent, while the other one 
loses $5000 in the first year. Yet the man who makes the profit for his 
company fares the worst under the contingent system. ‘A,’ the man 
who lost $5000 for his company, gets a commission of ten per cent on 
$5000 premiums, being $500, and twelve and one-half per cent on $4000, 
which is $500, making his full commission for the five years $1000, ‘B,’ 
the agent who made a good profit for his company, earns ten per cent on 
$5000 and twelve and one-half per cent on $2500, getting $812.50, or 
-neatly $200 less than ‘A.’ Of course in this comparison, which certainly 
shows a weak point in the contingent system, it is not essential to take 
agency expenses into account. The examples given are perfectly 
natural, and scores of them can be found on the records of any agency 
company, but this weakness in individual instances should not condemn 
the system, It is noticeable that in both of these instances the agent, re- 
ceiving his compensation on the contingent scale, made more money than 
he would receive on a flat commission of fifteen percent. I consider the 
contingent commission rate to be equivalent, generally speaking, to a flat 
Commission’ of about sixteen per cent. 

: “Tdo not put any faith in the claim that an agent, working under the con- 
agent plan, and getting a loss early in the year, thus wiping out his hopes 
of contingent profit, will for the rest of the year be likely to give his business 





to other companies. No agent can afford to discriminate against his com- 
pany. Special agents would soon discover this, and no agent, were he 
even inclined to ignore the company, would dare to doso, If he had any 
desire to keep the agency he would not attempt it. On the whole, I 
should like to see the contingent commissions plan adopted and gener- 
ally pursued.” 


Views oF Mr. HALL OF THE NORTHERN, 


Henry H. Hall, manager of the Northern Assurance Company and 
chairman of the committee that prepared the commissions agreement, 
gave his views as to the success of the compact, as follows: 

‘*T can see our way clear to a successful consummation, provided the 
strictly local New York companies will consent to come into the arrange- 
ment. Many of the companies that have signed the compact have done 
it with the reservation that it is not to go into effect unless the New York 
Tariff Association is reorganized, and to reorganize the Tariff Associa- 
tion it is necessary to have the co-operation of the local companies, The 
local companies can, by their co-operation, improve matters in New 
York city and better the condition of affairs all over the country. We 
cannot have improvement in the agency field unless we have improve- 
ment in New York city, and if the local companies give their full support 
to the movement, and will not overbid us in the commissions paid to 
agents, we will co-operate with them in improving matters in New York 
city. Thus, in the present situation, the responsibility for the car- 
rying out of the compact rests on the shoulders of a dozen or 
twenty New York city companies. Understand me, there is no 
difficulty in obtaining the 120 signatures originally agreed on to put 
the agreement into effect, but many of the signers are not content 
to have it carried out as long as the business in the’metropolitan dis- 
trict remains unimproved. The prop»sed reorganization of the Tarift 
Association embraces the rating of uptown New York, the city of Brook- 
lyn—in fact the metropolitan district entire—and the regulation of rates of 
commission and brokerage. 

‘* As to the plan to encourage the compensation of agents by contingent 
commissions on net profits, if the rate of flat commissions can be kept 
down, I do not see why contingent commissions would not be accept- 
able.” 

‘* Mr, Hall, it has been charged as an objection to the plan that a large 
proportion of the year’s aggregate loss is chargeable to a small proportion 
of premiums, and that a company may be paying a contingent profit com- 
mission on a direct aggregate loss. Can this difficulty be overcome ?” 

“Taking the average over a large number of agencies that will adjust 
itself, so far as the company is concerned. I am not sure that 
the plan will make better underwriters of agents. I believe-in the 
theory of making an agent a partner and making his position dependent 
in part upon the profits of his agency; but any plan that has been pro- 
posed thus far, in my judgment, is defective in this respect : that it debits 
the agent with a smaller amount of expense than the business costs the 
company. For instance, assuming that our business costs thirty-five per 
cent and we appoint an agent, agreeing to give him ten per cent and a 
bonus on net profits, and so we debit him with ten per cent and three per 
cent for taxes, while the business costs us thirty-five per cent. Thus the 
company has only a margin of sixty-five per cent to meet losses, while the 
agent has eighty-seven per cent. Thus with an agent having a margin of 
eighty-seven per cent for his losses and profits, there is not a very strong 
inducement for him to be conservative in choosing business. In the ex- 
perience of the large agency companies for the last five years, the best of 
them have not made over five per cent on their business, whereas the 
agent has received fifteen per cent, and this is indicative of the advan- 
tageous position of the agent over the company. I may say here that 
it appears to be scarcely proper for any company to quote its expe- 
rience in regard to profit commissions in the past as a criterion for 
the future. The profit bonus that has been heretofore paid for 
the last ten years, has been paid in addition to the rate of com- 
mission that other companies in the same agency have paid as a bid 
for the preferred business, Any results that have followed, there- 
fore, cannot be a criterion in comparing experiences should the 
conditional commission system be made uniform. With a fair tariff of 
rates and a uniform commission of fifteen per cent, the companies can 
make money. It is not the straight commission that is making the 
trouble, it is the crooked one. 

“ Suppose a company starts out to compensate its agents with a bonus 
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on profits, expecting to thereby induce them to use greater discrimination 
and judgment in the management of the business than if they were only 
paid a flat commission. Under this arrangement every agent is made to 
feel that he is in partnership with the company. But will the manage- 
ment of the company relinquish to the agent, by reason of this partner- 
ship, the right to accept, in his judgment, any risk? Undoubtedly the 
management of the company will certainly reserve the power to reject 
such classes of risks as they deem to be unprofitable. Under the contin- 
gent plan the agent is not going to help the company by selecting classes 
of risks, because that power the company will holdin itsownhands, AsI 
look at it, if the profit bonus scheme became universal, it would be more 
effective in punishing the agent for taking bad risks, than ip inciting him 
to select good classes of risks ; and this punishment is not severe, as he 
is sure of ten per cent at the outset. Speaking further on the question 
whether this plan will tend to greater care in accepting risks, we will 
take, for example, a company with an expense ratio of forty per cent, hav- 
ing sixty per cent margin for losses and profit. Now if that company is 
assured for the next five years that it can reduce expenses to a ratio of 
twenty-five per cent and have a margin for losses and profit of seventy-five 
per cent, would not such company be more inclined to be liberal in its ac- 
ceptances than when the expenses amounted to forty percent? When ex- 
penses are less there is a greater tendency to accept off-colored risks, than 
when expenses are higher. Another defect in the proposed contingent 
commission system would appear to be that the results of one year are not 
a criterion as to the profits of the business. The profit should be averaged 
over a series of years. The universal desire of the companies is to re- 
duce the expenses of the business, but the advocates of the profit commis- 
sion scheme do not argue the reducing of expenses, but they urge that 
the plan will improve the quality of the business. 

‘“*The paramount question, however, is to reduce expenses, It is 
aimed in the compact to reduce the current rate of commission and to 
make the compensation to agents uniform. In order to insure the suc- 
cess of the compact, no company manager shou!d entertain suspicion 
about the good faith of other companies, Let him look out for the mote 
in his own eye, and not undertake to pluck out an oftentimes imaginary 
beam in his brother’s eye. He should not worry about how Iig signers 
of the compact are going to carry out their promises, but with each signer 
the idea should be to keep one man straight and one company true to the 
letter and spirit of the agreement. On sucha basis success will result. 
And pursuing any contingent profit plan, if we start out from any other 
premises than from the following, it will fail: in giving the agent 
the benefit of a profit bonus, he must be on precisely the same foot- 
ing as the company in reference to the expenses of doing the business, 
and losses should be averaged over a term of years in order to determine 
equitably the profit of an agency upon which a bonus is to be paid.” 


A REPRESENTATIVE AGENT SPEAKS FOR PROFIT COMMISSIONS, 


E. R. Kennedy, of the agency firm of Weed & Kennedy, spoke as fol- 
lows in favor of the contingent commission plan : 

‘*I am in favor of a reduction in the rate of compensation to agents, 
whether it is done by a direct commission or by the proposed plan of con- 
tingent and direct compensation. In the first place, the very large com- 
missions that have been paid to agents have had the effect most palpably 
to bring into the insurance business a whole army of men, eager to take 
advantage of the large profits to be derived from this business, without 
the investment of capital. The first effect of such abnormal and stimu- 
lated competition is to cut fair and adequate rates. When that has gone 
as far as possible the next result, and that has now become the common 
method of competition, is the practice of the agent to divide his own com- 
mission with the insured. There are few agents of any importance in any 
large city in the United States who make fifteen per cent on their business 
to-day, and a majority do not make ten per cent. The difference between 


* fifteen per cent and the commission now paid goes directly back to the 


insured, and it would be nothing out of the agents’ pockets if the com- 
panies reduced the commission. 

‘**I am very decidedly in favor of Mr. Moore’s plan of contingent com- 
missions, referred to in his circular letter published in THe SPECTATOR 
last week, and I think it altogether preferable to the manner of compen- 
sating agents by direct commission. My observation in business and my 
knowledge of my own human nature and everybody else’s convinces me 
that it is important in all business where men are engaged who have not 
capital at risk themselves, to make them an interested party in the amount 
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of profit that they can make out of their operations, 
underwriting which I have no doubt, whatever, was done by agents 
merely because there was a commission involved in it and there could b 

no personal loss if the risk burned. A man’s temper, judgment ata 
of examination and scrutiny is different when he realizes that in makin s 
small commission by writing a dangerous risk he is taking money cana 
his own pocket if the chances are that the risk will burn, | think shes 
at first, the contingent plan of paying commissions would not be es 
ally acceptable to agents. In fact, from the talk that I have heard, I find 
that agents really do not understand the proposed plan to pay a bonus - 
profits, As far as we are concerned, I think I can make at least as much 
money in this city every year on Mr. Moore’s plan as I can on the flat 
commission method, unless I wrote so fully for the sake of the fifteen per 
cent commission that in about three years all our companies would want 
to take the agencies away on account of losses, 

“‘T really feel that Mr. Moore’s plan is the only reform measure that 
has been proposed, and that that is revolutionary in its tendencies, The 
new plan will make a better underwriter of the agent decidedly, 

“Under the contingent system the agent’s duty is not discharged the 
moment he has taken the risk, When business is dull he will take the 
time to look up his risks to see if the propeity is well kept up, for] 
know how it is myself, to use a slang expression. Our arrangement with 
companies represented is contingent, and when we are not taking new 
business, we are looking up the old risks to see if they have deteriorated, 
Here is an instance, in our recent experience, of the importance of such 
inspection. We took arisk on a paper box factory which was in good 
order at the time it was written. Some months after that our surveyor, 
while taking a look at this risk, found that the lubricating oil from one 
of the journals was dripping. He discovered that, instead of this refuse 
oil being caught in a drip pan, they used a lot of cotton waste to catch 
and absorb it. If they wanted the factory to burn down they could not 
have done more to invite fire. Such oversights and careless practices 
can only be discovered by inspection during the life of the policy, In 
smaller towns especially a man gets his place in order when he expects 
the inspector to come around, and after he gets his insurance his care re. 
lapses alittle. If an agent has a personal risk on property he will look 
at it once in a while during the continuance of the policy to see if things 
are kept in proper order. Of course the inspection is better in large 
cities where a great many companies are competing and surveyors from 
different offices are apt to call on the insured at anytime. In smaller 
places and on small properties insurance is gererally placed once for the 
whole year, and fifteen companies, on an average, being in one agency, 
there is only one man, perhaps, to do the inspecting. The property- 
owner knows that at the time his insurance is to be negotiated he is liable 
to be inspected, and at that time he will} take unusual pains to put his 
premises in good order. The practice can be compared to the winding 
up of a clock, and from the moment it is wound up it begins to run down 
again. Nowif the agent who takes the risk has any pecuniary interest 
in any loss that might occur, which loss is rendered far more liable from 
deterioration in the condition of the premises, he is likely to visit the 
property once in a while during the life of his policy, and if he finds any- 
thing that needs correction, he will make suggestions and see that they 
are carried out. It all comes to this: the direct commission system of 
compensation is a payment to agents for getting premiums, while the con- 
tingent profit system is a reward to the agent for going on such risks as 
will not burn and for keeping off from such as will, in his judgment.” 


I have seen much 


Mr. NotTMAN IN FAvorR OF CONTINGENT COMMISSIONS. 


Peter Notman, who will talk about contingent commissions to the Fire 
Underwriters of the Northwest at their meeting beginning September 
23, spoke as follows to a representative of THE SPECTATOR some time 
since on the method of compensating agents : 

‘As to the regulation of commissions paid agents, I would suggest 
that in each agency the companies represented should pay but one rate of 
commission to the agent. To the same agent some companies now pay 
fifteen per cent commission, and will not pay more ; others are willing 
and do pay twenty and some twenty-five per cent ; but whatever the rate 
a company is willing to pay, let each company pay it in an agency where 
that rate is paid, and not inan agency where anything less than that 
commission is paid. The companies that pay fifteen per cent should be 
in an agency by themselves; the companies that pay twenty pér ceat 
should be represented by their own agents, and the companies that pay 
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twenty-five per cent should be in an agency by themselves, This would pre- 
vent competition in the same agency amongst the companies represented. 
Another remedy would be that the agents should be paid a smaller direct 
commission, with a further commission contingent upon the menstie of 
the business at the end of a stipulated period. And the contingent com- 
mission would be made to increase to a larger extent than the direct com- 
mission would decrease; that is to say, if we paid fifteen per cent direct, 
we could afford, by reducing the direct commission to ten per cent, to pay 
ten per cent or more as a contingent commission,” 





New Hampshire “‘ Boycotted.” 


Aut the companies of other States and countries have notified their agents 
to cease doing business in New Hampshire, because the valued policy 
pill has been made law by receiving the signature of the Governor, and 
the companies fear that the burnings will increase thereby in this already 
unprofitable State. Following is the full text of the law as passed: 


SecTION 1. Should any insurance company not organized under the 
laws, but doing an insurance business within this State, make an applica- 
tion to remove any suit or action, to which it is a party, heretofore or 
hereafter commenced in any court of this State, to the United States Dis- 
trict or Circuit Court, or shall enter into any compact or combination with 
other insurance companies for the purpose of governing or controlling 
the rates charged for fire insurance on any property within this State, the 
Insurance Commissioner shall forthwith revoke the license or authority 
of said company to transact business, and no renewal of said license or 
authority shall be granted for the period of three years from the date of 
such revocation. 

Sec. 2, In any suit that may be brought in this State against an insur- 
ance company to recover for a total loss sustained by fire or other casualty 
to real estate or to buildings on the land of another, the amount of dam- 
age shall be the amount expressed in the contract as the sum insured, 
and no other evidence shall be admitted on trial as to the value of the 
property insured ; provided, whenever there is a partial destruction or 
damage to the property insured, it shall be the duty of the company to 
pay the assured a sum of money equal to the damage done to the prop- 
erty; and provided, further, that nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prevent the admission of testimony to prove over-insurance 
fraudulently obtained. 

Sec. 3. The Insurance Commissioner shall provide a standard form of 
policy and contract for companies insuring property in this State, and no 
license shall be granted and no company allowed to do an insurance 
business unless it shall conform to the regulations of the Insurance 
Commissioner. ‘ 

Sec. 4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed, and this act shall take effect from and after 
January 1, 1886. 


Following is the text of the bill also making statements in applications 
merely representations and not warranties, which was also passed by the 
legislature and signed by the Governor : 


An Act in amendment of chapter 172, general laws, in relation to insur- 
ance, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in general 
court convened : 

SECTION 1, All statements of description or value in an application or 
policy of insurance are representations and not warranties ; erroneous 
descriptions or statements of value or title by the insured do not prevent 
his recovering on his policy, unless the jury find that the difference 
between the property as described and as it really existed contributed to 
the loss or materially increased the risk; a change in the property in- 
sured, or in its use or occupation, or breach of any of the terms of the 
policy by the insured, do not affect the policy, except during the continu- 
ance of the change, use or occupation, or the state of things constituting 
the breach of the terms of the policy; nor shall any misrepresentation of 
the title or interest of the insured in the whole or a part of the property 
insured, real or personal, unless material or fraudulent, prevent his re- 
‘Covering on his policy to the extent of his insurable interest. 

Sec, 2. This act shail take effect upon its passage, and shall only apply 
to contracts of insurance entered into or renewed after it goes into effect. 


The following was a copy of the agreement prepared by the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange and signed by the companies anticipatory to the 
valued policy bill becoming law: 


“a case the present New Hampshire legislature pass any bill which be- 
a €s a law, which includes either the ‘‘ valued policy” feature on any 
48s of property, or prohibits associations of agents or companies for 
Purposes of maintaining rates, we hereby agree : 
irst. That we will at once remove all our agencies in the State of New 
ampshire, and so advise the Insurance Commissioner. 
~ oy That we will not accept from any agency, or at our own office, 
y tisk on property located in New Hampshire, for any citizen of that 





State, so long as the law remains in force, or reinsure any such risk so 
written, 

Third. That we will carry this compact into effect immediately on re- 
ceipt of notice from the New England Insurance Exchange that such a 
law is in force, with copy of the same. 

Fourth, That this compact having once gone into effect, if we desire to 
withdraw, we will give the New England Insurance Exchange ninety 
days’ notice of our intention to withdraw from the compact; and that 
until expiration of such notice, we will in good faith observe the above 
agreements. 

It being fully understood that our signatures to this compact are of no 
effect unless it is agreed to by at least forty of the fifty-eight fire insurance 
companies represented in the State, such forty to include at least sixty- 
five per cent of the capital, and also that in case the number of co-operat- 
ing companies is at any time reduced below the foregoing limits by notice 
of withdrawal from the compact as above provided, we shall be notified 
of the fact by the Exchange, and a meeting of the signers shall be called 
to consider the situation. 


The New England Insurance Exchange sent out the following notice on 
Monday of last week, and within two days every foreign company doing 
business in the State of New Hampshire ceased writing policies; 


DEAR Sirn—The following action was taken by the Exchange on Satur- 
day, August 29: 

Whereas, A bill having passed the New Hampshire legislature and re- 
ceived the signature of the Governor, containing a valued policy clause, 
anti-combination and other obnoxious features, and which is therefore 
now a law in that State ; therefore 

Resolved, That the New England Insurance Exchange asks the com- 
panies to at once, and in good faith, — out the provisions of the New 
Hampshire compact as signed and agreed to by them. 

We enclose a copy of the law which passed, notwithstanding all our 
efforts to defeat it. It clearly comes within the terms of the compact, a 
copy of which we also enclose. 

e now have to ask that you give instructions to your own officers and 
all State agents as you think necessary, particularly those on the borders 
of the State and at Portland, Me., and Boston, that you cannot accept 
New Hampshire business for citizens in that State so long as the law re- 
mains in force. 

The companies’ representatives in the State have, many of them, already 
withdrawn their agencies without waiting for our formal notice, on re- 
ceipt of which others will do the same. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt and oblige, yours truly, 

GerorcE P. FIE.p, President. 


As soon as the announcement was made that the Governor had signed 
the valued policy bill, one company after another notified its agents in 
New Hampshire to discontinue business. Following are samples of the 
letters addressed to New Hampshire agents by representative companies, 
stating their reasons for retiring from the State. 

The Niagara Fire Insurance Company wrote: 


To our Agents : 

The legislature of your State has seen fit to pass a law of so obnoxious 
a character—and this too in spite of the warnings and protestations of the 
insurance companies represented in New Hampshire—that nothing re- 
mains but to withdraw from it, as was frankly and explicitly stated would 
be done in the event of such legislation. 

The withdrawal of insurance protection will impose hardship upon your 
people, which we would willingly have averted, and by argument and 
persuasion sought to do; but as their chosen representatives have 
brought upon them this condition of affairs, the remedy lies with them to 
correct it. 

When this shall have been done it will be our pleasure to resume the 
very pleasant relations that have so long existed between us ; but mean- 
time you will please return to this office your commission as agent, 
together with all the policies and renewals in your possession. For the 
present you may retain the register of company. 

Regretting that we are forced to take this action, we remain, very truly 
yours, Tuos, F, Goopricu, Vice-President. 


The Home Insurance Company addressed its agents as fullows : 


To our Agents in New Hampshire: 

The legislature of your State having passed the valued policy bill, 
compels this company to protect itself against such unjust and unfair 
legislation. No company or corporation can with any self-respect or 
safety submit for a moment to a law that deprives it of its freedom of con- 
tracts and converts the courts of justice under statutory provisions into 
instruments of injustice and oppression. 

We therefore instruct you to discontinue the writing of any policy or 
the taking of any risk from and after the receipt of this letter, For such 
of the legislators and business men of your State as have, during the 
session just closed, opposed the passage of this bill we cherish the high- 
est respect, and for our tried and faithful agents we regret most sincerely 
the course thus forced upon us. 

You will please make up your account for all business done to date of 
discontinuance, and forward same with remittance to this office, so that 
these relations, so long and so pleasantly maintained, may be closed upon 
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our books until such time as the sense of justice, fair dealing and a re- 
gard for their own interests shall induce the people of your State to 
remove this offensive law from its statute book. Such a law we believe 
to be a positive premium on arson and fraud, and we are confident the 
good people of New Hampshire when made to feel its demoralizing effects 
will be more earnest to remove this blot upon their fair fame than selfish 
and evil-minded persons have been in their efforts to inflict upon them 
and us legislation so disgraceful in its character, and so contrary to the 
freedom and liberality which has hitherto characterized your State and its 
people. Yours truly, 
D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 

P. S.—The books and papers you are requested to collect together and 
safely keep until further instructed, sending us a carefully prepared in- 
ventory of same. All blank policies and renewals you will return at once 
to this office by express. 


The following is a copy of the notice sent to the New Hampshire 
Insurance Commissioner by the Home: 


Hon, OLIverR PitisBury, /nsurance Commissioner, Concord, N. H.: 

We are compelled by the recent passage of the valued policy bill to re- 
quest you to revoke every license issued to any agent for this company in 
your State from and after the receipt of this telegram. We have this day 
instructed all our agents to discontinue all business for us in New Hamp- 
shire, and by revocation of license seek to prevent any possible compli- 
cations. Oblige us by immediate revocation and send us bill of expenses, 
We are aware that the law does not go into operation till January next, 
but want no more business with such a prospective bid for arson and fraud 
as this law holds out. D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company notified its agents : 


Yesterday (September 1) we sent you by telegraph a dispatch instruct- 
ing you to immediately discontinue the issuance of either policies or 
renewals for this company, and we beg to wait upon you with the rea- 
sons for our action. 

As you are aware, the legislature of your State has recently enacted a 
law which entirely changes our contract, making it instead of one of in- 
demnity, which is the true and only intent of insurance, into one whereby 
we are open tothe most barefaced frauds without redress or remedy. 
This law does not end here, but takes from us the right which is ac- 
corded to every citizen to have his cases tried by the highest courts of 
the land. Nor does it stop with this outrage; it prohibits our uniting 
with other companies in order that a fair understanding may be had, so 
that the business may be properly conducted and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances afford a reasonable profit. And even this was not enough, 
but the Commissioner is directed to promulgate a form of contract for 
us, which we must adopt if we continue business in your State. 

Seeing before us only a road which surely and unmistakably leads to 
disaster, we are regretfully compelled, notwithstanding our fifty years of 
honorable dealing with the people of your State, to sever those business 
connections which we believe have been conducted to the satisfaction 
not only of our patrons, but to that of the general public. _ To those leg- 
islators, and our agents who, with a true appreciation of the iniquity of the 
proposed law, fought manfully for its defeat, we extend our heartfelt 
thanks ; and from the latter, with whom we have sustained the most cordial 
and pleasanf“relations for many years, we part regretfully, and are sure 
they will without exception justify the course which seems to us to be 
the only alternative. 

It is to be hoped that the honest people of your State will insist upon 
the repeal of this obnoxious law, which is not only against our interest, 
but is contrary to public policy and business principles, and cannot fail 
to be demoralizing in its effects upon the community. 

Kindly discontinue all business for this company as per telegraphic 
instructions, and forward all policies and renewals, together with your 
commission as agent, to this office with an inventory of the other supplies 
now in your hands, which supplies keep until furtherorders, Your final 
account you will please send to us in due course. 

Yours respectfully, 
Geo. L. CHAsE, President. 
C. B. WuiTING, Secretary. 


The Continental {Insurance Company addressed its agents in New 
Hampshire as follows : 


DEAR Sir—We regret the necessity of advising you that the recent 
action of the legislature of New Hampshire in giving statutory authority 
to the ‘‘ much-talked ” of bills, viz., that providing fora ‘‘ valued policy,” 
prohibiting concert of action among the companies doing business in 
that State, for the purpose of ascertaining and advocating just and 
adequate rates of premium for insuring, and other indispensable mea- 
sures of prudence and justice in underwriting ; and, worst of all, that 
exempting the propertyowner seeking indemnity from the responsibility 
of giving accurate description of his property, and of making truthful 
statements in matters material respecting its situation and exposure 
(matters which to a large degree and in an important sense can be known 
primarily to him only)—makes it incumbent on us as faithful trustees of 
our stockholders, and as trusted insurers of propertyowners of other 
States, to cease assuming risks, anywhere and everywhere, within the 
jurisdiction of those laws. 

The provisions of those bills seemed so recklessly disregardful of 
prudent care for honest propertyowners, and of justice towards corpora- 
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tions admitted to do business in that commonwealth, 


believe they could receive legislative sanction ; otherwis 
addressed you on this subject at an earlier date. We misjudged ana 


that we refused to 


is now only left to us to repeat the expression of our prof 
: . ou 
that fidelity to our trust—leaving us no choice—forbids ous pooh 


business in New Hampshire—and therefore compels us to withdraw ° 


from you authority to represent us any longer. We re i 
that the injury inflicted on insurance letamantes by dest ee vo 
begin to compare with that which you and your fellow-citizens — 
suffer in consequence of it, and we beg you believe that, if we deal 
continue—if we could regard it as other than reckless challengin - 
disaster to continue—we would not consent to impose on our faithtul 
local agents this sudden interruption of their business, in some cane 
severe, perhaps cruel, loss; but when integrity to our policyholders m 
well as to our stockholders, demands our action, you cannot but justify : 
Please take no more risks for us nor renew any existing contract ‘bet 
return to this address your commission, together with all policies and 
renewals of this company now in your hands. We will instruct further 
respecting other supplies. Very a 
- H. Lamport, President, 


The decided step taken by the companies in acting upon their an. 
nounced threat to stop business, if the obnoxious bill passed, is stated by 
underwriters to be the best move that has been made by insurance man. 
agers for many a day. The public had come to regard the threats of 
underwriters as just so much talk, and the fact that the companies had 
the courage to take the proper stand in this instance will, it is claimed 
by insurance men, do the business incalculable good, in the influence 
exerted upon legislators. It is predicted that the passage of a valued 
policy bill in another State will not soon be attempted. 

As the situation remains, every outside company doing business in 
New Hampshire, fifty-eight in all, has retired from that State and revoked 
all licenses, recalled all policies, and every agency is closed, In support 
of the movement, all the New York local companies and the local com. 
panies in Boston and other points have announced their sympathy 
through the New England Insurance Exchange. In addition to these, 
most of the leading New England mutual companies have done like- 
wise, also twenty-three companies in Pittsburgh and Western Pennsyl- 
vania, all the companies in New Orleans, many in Mobile and a number 
at other points. To use the words of H. R. Turner, chairman of the 
executive committee of the New England Exchange, there can be no 
doubt that the companies mean what they say, and in the opinion of 
most underwriters, there can be no question that this is the pivotal point 
upon which the whole matter of adverse insurance legislation must tum 
one way or the other. 





Tontine Insurance as Regarded by the Ohio Investigating 
Committee. 

Tue following is an extract from the majority report of the committee 
appointed by the Ohio State Senate to investigate tontine insurance: 

The committee cannot condemn tontine or semi-tontine insurance 
without condemning all speculation, and it is not prepared to take that 
advanced position. It is certainly a favorite plan of insurance for the 
well-to-do, but is a matter of great risk for those—correspondingly a 
poor investment for any person who has reason to believe that he may be 
unable to ‘‘continue faithful unto the end.” It is charged that tontine 
insurance is a gambling compact. No more so than any speculative 
business. There is certainly no mystery about the problem ; it isa ques 
tion of financial risk and expectancy. All business is more or less 
speculative, and the man who transacts business expects to win, or he 
would not enlist his time, energy and capital in speculation, Whether 
tontine should be applied to life insurance is a question about which 
honest men may honestly differ. Very excellent insurance officials claim 
that life insurance is for the simple and sole protection of family and 
home, and should be encouraged only for that purpose. Equally as 
conscientious and competent insurance officials believe, and so advocate, 
that if life insurance is good for a family, it is also, and as reasonably 
and forcibly, good for the assured during his own natural lifetime. Itis 
a question for individuals, rather than the public, to determine. Men 
who oppose speculation in theory should never practice it, and such pel 
sons, upon moral grounds, would naturally oppose tontine insurance. 
The man who takes a tontine policy of insurance expects to persist, and, 
while not knowing the amount of his expectancy at the close of the too 
tine period, does expect, and does know, that a large percentage of the 
class will ‘‘ fall by the wayside,” and leave accumulations of years for the 
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survivors to divide at the expiration of the period. He knows, in fact, 
that if he persists he will realize handsomely on his investment. The 
only question which vitally interests him is the honesty of the company 
in which he whose future is financially uncertain. The record, which 
accompanies this report, contains the complete evidence taken before 
the committee, and to it the attention of the insurance department of 
Ohio, and, through that channel, the attention of the legislature of the 


State, is directed. 





The Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 


Tue programme for the sixteenth annual meeting of the Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association of the Northwest, to be held at Chicago on September 


23 and 24, has been completed and is printed here in full, as follows: 

Meeting of executive committee at 8 P. M., September 22, at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, and September 23, atg A. M., at the committee room, 
Methodist Church Block, southeast corner Clark and Washington 
streets. Opening session at 10 A. M., September 23. Calling the roll. 
Reception of visitors and representatives of other associations. Report 
of executive committee. Report of the secretary and treasurer, J. C. 
Griffiths, State agent Home Insurance Company. Report of librarian. 
President's address. Appointment of committees. Unfinished business. 
Intermission. 

Annual address, J. Montgomery Hare, manager Norwich Union Fire 
Insurance Society, ‘‘ A Diagnosis and a New Treatment.” Paper, H. P, 
Hubbell, State agent Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
“Loss Cycles in Insurance.” Paper, J. C. Griffiths, State agent Home 
Insurance Company, N. Y., ‘‘Our Responsibility.” Paper, Fred E. 
Burt, president Michigan State Board of Fire Underwriters, ‘‘ The Com- 
pact System in Michigan.” Discussion, ‘* How can the Incendiary Loss 
be Lessened ?” Intermission. 

Evening Session—Lecture, C. J. Hexamer, C. E., surveyor and ex- 
ert of the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Tariff Association, ‘‘ Finely 

ivided Organic Substances and their Fire Hazards.” 

SeconD Day.—Morning Session, September 24—Reports of State 
Boards. Paper, J. G. Finnie, ‘‘The Best System of Inspection.” 
Paper, Major J. L. McCluer, ‘‘The Compact System: its Value to 
the Public and Insurance Companies.” Paper, Jacob Peetrey, State 
agent Fire Association, Philadelphia, ‘‘ Petroleum and its Products.” 
Paper, Abram Williams, manager Connecticut Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, ‘‘The Relation of the Public to Fire Insurance.” Discussion, 
“How can the Legitimate Loss on Legitimate Risks be Decreased ?” 
Intermission. 

Paper, J. B. Bennett, compact commissioner State of Indiana, ‘‘ The 
Best System of Rating.” Paper, C. C. Hine, editor The Insurance 
Monitor, N. Y., ‘‘An Inquiry into the Existence and the Nature of 
the Power of the Tail to Waggle the Dog.” Address, Hon. Peter Not- 
man, president Niagara Fire Insurance Company, N. Y., ‘‘Compensa- 
tion to Agents by Contingent Commissions on Profits.” Discussion, 
“Is it Advisable for the Companies to Combine and Employ State 
Agents who Shall Raise the Rates and Attend to Board Matters?” Dis- 
cussion, ‘‘ What Suggestions have Field Men to Offer toward Salvage in 
Expenses?” Election of officers, Unfinished business. Adjournment. 


Increase of Insanity. 

Tue Medico-Legal Journal says the increase of insanity is an admitted 
fact confirmed by statistics. The ratio of the increase of the insane is 
greatly in excess of the increase of the population. The increase of in- 
sanity here and elsewhere is due to many causes. The changes produced 
in social life by modern civilization are an important factor. Dr. Pratt 
of Michigan truly says that we see more, think more, read more, feel 
— know more, worry more in ten years than our grandfathers did in 

irty. 

Where does the strain of this intensity fall? Not on our physical 
Strength ; for, with all we do, we do not labor as hard physically as did 
our fathers before us. This strain of intensified life falls, and of neces- 


‘sity must fall, on the brain and nervous system. 


The rapid increase of paresis and of other forms of brain and spinal 
degeneration among our ablest, busiest and best men furnishes a fearful 
Proof of the effects of overtaxing the nervous forces. 
on ergo factor for this increase of insanity is undoubtedly due to 
‘ g immigration, Statistics compiled from the last census report 

ow that one-third of the insane are derived from the foreign born, who 
Constitute only one-eighth of our entire population. 

But Statistics show that there is an increase of insanity among the 
ie en Here the element of our modern civilization comes in as an 
aaa ause. Take any of our great industries and note the changes 

uring the last forty years have taken place in the manner in which 











they are carried on, and the effects those changes have wrought upon the 
operatives, 

The general diffusion of education makes our young men anxious to 
win success. What are the chances of success as compared with forty 
years ago for young men starting in life without means ? 

The great improvement of which we boast, especially in labor-saving 
machinery, as Herbert Spencer says, has not improved the chances of the 
masses, The masses may be as well fed and as well clothed as before, 
but the chances to rise from their normal condition are much lessened. 

Forty years ago speculation in stocks was almost unknown. Within a 
few years some men have become immensely rich by fortunate specula- 
tion in mining, oil, telegraph, telephone and railroad stocks, The con- 
tagion has spread. Thousands of men with small means, small salaries 
—clerks, professional men, lawyers, physicians and clergymen even— 
have dealt in margins, with the expectation of becoming suddenly rich. 
While one in a hundred may have made something, the ninety-and-nine 
have been sadly disappointed and lost all. 

Wall street is the great maelstrom that has swallowed the hard earnings 
of thousands upon thousands of unfortunate victims. Beecher has 
quaintly said that the angels hold their noses when they look down on 
Wall street. Is there any wonder that the anxious, sleepless victims of 
Wall street should become insane ? 





MERE MENTION. 


—Eau Claire, Wis., has 200 men employed in erecting a water-works 
system. 

—Chicago has a fully equipped fire-boat on the river, stationed near the 
lumber district. 

—Wabash, Ind., by a vote of its citizens, of 543 to 182, has decided to 
erect water-works. 


—W. C. Grubb, of Grubb, Paxton & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has re- 
turned from Europe improved in health, 


—The death occurred last week of Charles Peterson, president of the 
Security Insurance Company of New Haven, aged seventy-five years. 


—Don Pedro Presten, the incendiary who caused the burning of 
Aspinwall in March last, was hanged last month for the crime. 


—A despath from Berlin says a proposal to apply the workmen’s insur- 
ance bill to accidents at sea will be submitted to the next Reichstag. 


—It has been ascertained that the demand for Phoenix Mutual Life 
insurance stock is increasing, the bids of late being $100 for blocks of 
ten shares. The par value is $50 per share. 


—On December 1 Champaign, IIl., will have an abundant supply of 
water through seven mains. Urbana will have mains put down by the 
same water-works company supplying Champaign. 


—The Association of Insurance Superintendents and Commissioners 
will meet at the Leland House, Chicago, beginning Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 23, the same day as the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west. 


—Since acquiring the local agency of the Hanover and Citizens insur- 
ance companies of this city, at Chicago, A. H. Darrow has found his 
office entirely too crowded, and as a result he this week removes to large 
and handsome quarters in the old Chamber of Commerce building. 


—The annual meeting of the Rochester (N. Y.) Board of Underwriters 
was held September 1. The election of officers resulted as follows: 
Martin Beir, president ; Robert S. Paviour, vice-president ; O. L. Ange- 
vine, secretary ; L. F. Ward, treasurer; Seldon Page, assistant secretary. 


—N. W. Ayer & Son’s American Newspaper Annual for 1885 contains 
a carefully prepared list of all newspapers and periodicals in the United 
States and Canada, arranged by States in geographical sections, and by 
towns in alphabetical order. In this list also is given the name of the 
paper, the issue, general characteristics, year of establishment, size, cir- 
culation and advertising rates for ten lines one month. Then follows a 
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list of all newspapers inserting advertisements, arranged in States by 
counties, with the distinctive features and circulation of each paper. It 
contains much valuable information regarding the cities and villages of 
the country. Price, $3. 

‘‘In anticipation of the withdrawal of foreign companies,” says The 
Commercial Bulletin, ‘‘and to be ready to profit by it, three new fire in- 
surance companies were chartered by the New Hampshire legislature, 
and the corporators ot one of them, the Granite State, have calied a meet- 
ing for September 21, for purposes of organization.” 


—Wahpeton, D. T., has completed water-works that cost $80,000, and 
is claimed to be the finest in the Territory. Two volunteer hose compa- 
nies have been organized, which, with a hook and ladder truck, gives the 
place fair protection. In the last six years two buildings there have 
been destroyed by fire. 


—The Hon. Lambert Free of Chicago, recently appointed minister to 
Belgium, has provided a fund, from the income of which he proposes to 
purchase handsome gold medals and have them awarded each year to the 
firemen or policemen of that city who shall have performed the most dis- 
tinguished act of bravery in the protection of life or property during the 
year. 

—A recent compilation of fires caused by the explosions of petroleum 
lamps used for illuminating purposes in the city of Philadelphia during 
the last five years gives the following results: In 1880, 125 fires ; in 1881, 79 
fires ; in 1882, 53 fires; in 1883, 72 fires, and in 1884, 66 fires, making a 
total of 395 fires. The numerous other fires, caused by plumbers’ and 
painters’ pots, oil stoves, etc., are not contained in the abeve list. 


—The tna Life Insurance Company has disbursed on account of 
death claims since January, $1,027,987. In August it paid $56,743. The 
company paid for matured endowment policies in August, $43,860; to 
September 1, of the present year, $644.126.80. For both death claims 
and endowments it has disbursed during the eight months, $1,672,114. 
The £tna’s new business continues prosperous and largely in excess of 
last year. 

—The Cincinnati Price Current says: ‘‘In the three months from 
May 15, 1884, to August 15, 1884, the State of Ohio robbed the insurance 
companies of $9,325.14 net, that being the amount paid into the State 
Treasury by Insurance Superintendent Reinmund, collections made by 
him in that time. The imposition upon the insurance companies doing 
business in the State by the State of Ohio is positive robbery, and should 
be so characterized.” 


-—The attorney of a certain German district recently published in his 
district newspaper the following notice : “‘ Whereas I have been informed 
recently that heads of communes issue to persons who have lost property 
by fire, ‘ solicitations to charitable persons,’ or, more plainly said, ‘ begging 
letters.’ According to the laws of the country, begging is strictly pro- 
hibited, more especially the issuance of concessions for the purpose, and 
I hereby prohibit with all the force of law at my command the issuing of 
such begging attests or concessions under pain of the law.” 


—Three suits were begun September 1 in the United States Circuit 
Court against John H. Bani, a sausage manufacturer of Nos. 653 and 655 
Forty-third street. He had a fire in his place April last, and collected 
$1228 insurance from the Firemans Fund Insurance Company, $818 from 
the Commercial Insurance Company, and $1774 from the Germania Fire 
Insurance Company. These companies now charge that Bani repre- 
sented his stock to have been worth $30,000 and his loss $16,418, when 
in fact it was not worth over $20,000 and his loss did not exceed $7000 ; 
that he had only 25,000 pounds of good sausage in his factory at the time 
of the fire, and that he grossly misrepresented his loss. They, therefore, 
seek to recover the amounts they have paid, on the ground of fraud. 


—Twelve incendiaries, six men and six women, forming a regularly 
organized gang, were recently caught in St. Petersburg, Russia. Their 
plan of operation was, by mutual assistance, to swindle the fire insurance 
company in the following ingenious manner: A lady and gentleman 
of the gang rented a house somewhere, furnished it in a luxurious style, 
and then had it insured at a greatly over-estimated figure. Another party 
of the same part then rented a ground floor or something of the sort in 
the adjoining building, furnishing it scantily with the most necessary 
clap-traps; the most valuable things were then gradually taken from 
house No. 1, and stored at a distance without attracting attention. Both 











of the places were chosen with a view so that a fire at night in N 

would communicate to and consume No. 1 also. Suddenly a fire oe 
out in the absence of the possessor of the shanty, whereby ouaaie 
was destroyed either by fire or water in dwelling No. 1, and the 2 
was generally paid at once, because there was not even the Shade of gy 
picion of incendiarism. The inmate of No. 2 came too late to 
uninsured property, and smote his breast, and tore his hair, accusi 

himself of gross carelessness by leaving the lamp too near to the aa 
curtains, etc. The gang was exposed bya police judge, who exhaust. 
ively cross-questioned a women of the party, and finally entangled her 
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—It is reported that the incendiary fires reported from Moscow and 
other cities in Russia have a deeper significance than was at first sus. 
pected. It is now asserted that they constitute a feature of a new terror. 
izing movement on the part of the Nihilists. The police say that the new 
plan is attended with less danger to the incendiaries than the old plan of 
murder, while it is equally effective in spreading terror among the peo. 
ple. As the incendiaries select, for more successful operation, windy 
nights and localities where the flames will extend over a large area, prop. 
ertyowners are kept in a state of constant alarm. The fires have been 
exceedingly destructive, the fire departments in Russia being primitive in 
their methods and apparatus, and the conspirators have managed to 
baffle the detectives. 


—The error of the New Hampshire legislature in driving the insurance 
companies out of the State by passing the valued policy bill and other 
measures, and the consummation of its act by the Governor affixing his 
signature, was not done rashly, but with cool premeditation, apparently, 
on the part of both legislators and Governor. In fact, the retirement of 
the companies from the State was anticipated, and attempt was made to 
provide for insurance by legalizing the proposed organization of certain 
associations, one of which, the Concord Mutual, is said to be incubating, 
But the merchants of New Hampshire will not thank the legislature or 
Governor for depriving them of $112,000,000 backing, furnished by the 
stock companies, for certain paltry mutual associations whose promises 
are very conditional. How long such a condition of things can last will 
be looked forward to with interest. 


—New York’s exceedingly ‘‘fresh” importation from Boston, Mr, 
Squire, who, by a political trade, had himself appointed Commissioner of 
Public Works, recently threatened to chop down all the telegraph poles 
in the city, beginning with the fire alarm telegraph poles, The corpora 
tion counsel has addressed him a letter wherein he refers to the act re- 
quiring all telegraph wires to be put undér ground, and says it does not 
refer to wires owned by the corporation. He quotes from a decision of 
Judge Van Brunt to the effect that ‘the act was not intended to interfere 
with any appliances of the municipal government used for complying 
with the conditions and obligations imposed upon such government, such 
as lighting the streets, the protection of the city against fire, etc.” Con 
sequently the highly political young man from Boston will not commence 
his chopping exercises on fire department poles. 


—The Secretary of State has received a detailed report from Con 
sul Mason in regard to the chulera at Marseilles. He comments on the 
false policy of the authorities in endeavoring to suppress the truth as to 
the existence of the disease, and speaks of the sensation caused by the 
rude awakening on the 14th ult., when the community was shocked by 
the announcement that an epidemic prevailed in their midst. He says 
further that then the city realized that it was in the first stage of am 
epidemic of real Asiatic cholera which had not been imported from Spaia 
or elsewhere, but was propagated in Marseilles by the filth of the city and 
neglect of the authorities, impregnated by the surviving germs of last 
year’s visitation. The most elementary principles of sanitary cleanliness 
are unknown in Marseilles. The gutters of the streets flow with the 
veriest filth, In a recent report of the National Board of Health, giving 
the sanitary condition of the different foreign ports, there is an abstract 
from The Madrid Medical News of August 4, which states that “the 
commissioners recently sent into the cholera-infected districts of Spain 
report that in all the villages they were able to visit they found the same 
clinical characteristics of the disease—that in the towns supplied with 
water from springs and wells cholera either did not prevail at all or foa 
very limited extent, while in the towns supplied with water from streams 
the disease was very destructive, the water being contaminated by the 
clothes of cholera-infected patients.” 


